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Pluralistic Ignorance and Educators in Public Relations: 
Underestimating Professionalism of Our Educator Peers 
and of Practitioners In the Field 



ABSTRACT: Responding to a battery of 45 items, 

educators from across the nation erroneously judged the current state of 
professional standards in the field held by their peers and by practitioners. 
Educators held their peers in comparatively low esteem and practitioners in 
lower esteem, viewing others collectively as somewhat naive, unprofessional 
and unenlightened when compared to their own personal self-images. This 
state of affairs, described in coorientation theory as pluralistic ignorance, 
suggests that publxc relations educators may actually hold higher standards 
and greater confidence in standards than educators commonly attribute to their 
peers and to their professional colleagues. 
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Introduction 



Purpose 

What do public relations educators think about professional standards in 
their field? What do they think their educator peers think about professional 
standards in public relations? 

And what do educators think practitioners in the field think ? This study seeks 
to answer these questions by using a coorientation approach in a national 
survey of public relations educators. It is based on the view that both 
educators and practitioners in public relations must look inward and define 
standards of specific performance — and, borrowing from social projection 
theory, that professionals in the field must come to consensus on these 
standards — to ultimately achieve and maintain professionalism in the field 
and in the practitioners of tomorrow. 

In light of the relative youth of our profession, academic research can 
serve to nurture ideas and attitudes toward professional practice of public 
relations. Educators play the key role in preparing the future generations of 
practitioners to aspire to the high standards which may ultimately win the 
field the respect it craves and most often deserves. The study of 
professionalism in public relations must challenge the assumption that 
professxonal standards have yet been defined, much less achieved in our field. 
Professional Standards Literature 



Interdisciplinary guidelines for a "profession” generally 
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include requirements for (1) a well-defined body of scholarly 

knowledge; (2) completion of some standardized and prescribed course of study; 
(3) examxnatxon and certification by a state; and^ {^) oversight by a state 
agency which has disciplinary powers over practitioners' behaviors (Wylie, 
1994). Other criteria include intellectualism, a code of ethics, a 
comprehensive self-governing organization, greater emphasis on public service 
than self-interests such as profits, performance of a "unique and essential 
service based on a substantial body of knowledge,” broad autonomy, and "having 
practitioners guided by altruism" (Wright, 1981, p. 51). 

Nelson (1994) offered five major characteristics of professionalism: 

* professional values 

* membership in professional organizations 

* professional norms 

* an intellectual tradition 

* development of technical skills 

These five elements serve to neatly summarize initiatives our 
professional organizations, articles in the trade literature (Australia, 1993; 
Bovet, 1994; Fenton, 1977; Marston, 1968; McKee, Nayman &’ Lattimore, 1975; 
Ranney, 1977; St. Helen, 1992; 

1993) and twenty years of academic work on professional standards in 
public relations (see, for example, Gitter & Jaspers, 1982; Judd, 1989; 

Rentner & Bissland, 1990; Ryan, 1986; Wright 1978, 1981). The remaining 
articles in the public relations literature take more of a topical, polemical 
focus, 

arguing for or against licensing (Baxter, 1986; Bernays, 1983, 1992, 1993; 
Forbes, 1986; Lesly, 1986), accreditation and education (Hainsworth, 1993; 
Wylie, 1994), ethics, and social responsibility (Bivins, 1992; Judd, 1989; 

Ryan, 1986; Sharpe, 1986), to name just a few. (For a more complete review, 
see Cameron, Sallot & Weaver-Lariscy, 1996.) 

The views offered in the trade literature and the results of empirical 
studies in the academic literature, suggest a number of facets of 
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professionalism in public relations. Cameron, Sallot and Weaver-Lariscy 
(1996) set out to gauge how well we are progressing in settling on standards 
for these facets, reporting mixed results. In a national survey of 251 public 
relations practitioners in the U.S. assessing the extent to which a standard 
of professionalism currently exists, respondents were asked to rate 24 
professional attributes drawn from the research literature and nearly 200 
hours of in-depth interviews with 60 practitioners. Survey respondents tended 
to view ethical guidelines, accreditation and writing/editing skills as 
enjoying well established standards. Licensing, location of public relations 
on the organizational chart and inclusion of public relations in the dominant 
coalition were viewed as most lacking in a standard of professional 
performance. 

The 24 items representing professional attributes factored into eight 
dxmensxons. activities”skills”managi.ng through goals and objectives^ salary/ 
research^ role in the organization; ethical guidelines; education— training; 
racial-gender equity; accreditation-licensing. Assessments of -prof essionalism 
along these eight factors differed significantly as a function of age, 
education, race and both length and geographic region of practice of public 
relations. 

Weaver-Lariscy, Sallot and Cameron (1996) further reported data that 
contrasted how men and women in public relations perceive a global standard of 
justice with how they experience justice issues instrumentally . While there 
was much agreement that standards are emerging for some issues and practices 
though not for others, when it comes to justice and equity for all, men and 
women disagree. The authors concluded that men ”see” more justice and equity 
in the system than women experience, precluding women from viewing ”just and 
equitable” standards in the field. Apparently, such professional standards 
don't mesh with the female experience in the field. 

In an analysis of 45 professional standard items measuring the degree of 
perceived consensus about professional standards and the accuracy of 
perceptions of peer professionalism with the same sample of 251 practitioners. 
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Sallot, Cameron and Weaver-Lariscy (1997a) found that public relations 
professionals across the nation tend to underestimate the current state of 
professional standards in the field. This state of affairs, described in 
coorientation theory (Chaffee & McLeod, 1968; Kim, 1986) as pluralistic 
ignorance (Glynn, Ostman St McDonald, 1995), suggests that our field may 
actually hold higher standards and greater confidence in standards than we 
commonly attribute to our 

peers. Following the third-person effect (Davison, 1983), respondents tended 
to view themselves as better able to withstand pressures and outdated thinking 
than their peers • 

In fact, Sallot, Cameron, and Weaver-Lariscy (1997a) found that 
practitioners held their peers in comparatively low esteem, viewing others 
collectively as somewhat naive, unprofessional and unenlightened in comparison 
to their own personal sel f— images • While female practitioners are generally 
less sanguine about gender and racial equity in public relations, women tend 
to be more optimistic about standards for ethics and professiona-1- functions 
such as planning and research. Women also tended to be less harsh in their 
rating of peer professionalism, while also attributing lower values to others. 

While some research has investigated educators* views on professional 
news values and journalistic behaviors in public relations (see, for example, 
Habermann, Kopenhaver, £c Martinson, 1988), only one previous study examined 
public relations educators’ views on professional standards per se. Sallot, 
Cameron and Weaver-Lariscy (1997b) surveyed 127 educators across the U.S. with 
the same instrument operationalizing 24 elements of professional performance 
that they used in their earlier studies. Educators were asked to assess the 
extent to which a standard of professionalism currently exists for each of the 
24 items. Educators tended to view writing/editing and graphics/production 
skrlls, ethrcal gurdelrnes, accreditation, and ’’public relations as advocacy” 
as enjoying well-established standards. Licensing, location of public 
relations on the organizational chart and inclusion of public relations in the 
dominant coalition were viewed as most lacking in a standard of professional 
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performance. The 24 items factored into six dimensions. Assessments of 
professionalism along these six factors differed significantly as a function 
of sex, region, tenure of teaching, size of institution, and whether the 
educator was accredited by PRSA. Comparing educators' assessments with 
practitioners* views expressed in the earlier national survey, it is would 
seem that professional standards in public relations have yet to have 
coalesced among educators or practitioners. 

The analysis in the present study intends to measure the degree of 
perceived consensus among educators about professional standards and the 
accuracy of educators' perceptions of professionalism held by peer educators 
and by practitioners in the field. 

Using a Coorientation Approach 

While coorientation as a phenomenon of social projection reaches back to 
Heider's (1958) balance theory concerned with consistency of relations at the 
interpersonal level, and Newcomb's (1953, 1961) perceived consensus theory as 
a condition of communicative interactions, it was Laing (1967, -.-1-970) who 
argued that to share communal meanings, we need consensus. Drawing from the 
symbolic interactionists Mead and Dewey and from Durkheim's notion that 
collective representations come to be experienced as realities, LSing (1967; 
Laing, Phillipson & Lee, 1966) suggested we project our estimations of others' 
perceptions to determine whether we have consensus or conflict. 

In Politics of Exp erience . Laing (1967) wrote. 

It makes a difference, presumably, to many people whether 
they think they are in agreement with what most people think 
(2nd level); and whether they think that most people regard 
them as like themselves (3rd level). It is possible to 
think what everyone else thinks and to believe that one is 
in a minority. It is possible to think what few people 
think and to suppose that one is in the majority. It is 
possible to feel that They feel one is like Them when one is 
not, and They do not. It is possible to believe this, but 
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They believe that, so I*m sorry there is nothing I can do. 

(p. 81). 

The only common bond between us may be the other (X) , so we better agree 
on X if we want to have a common bond. This process of considering one's 
perception of the other's orientation to the topic as well as one's own 
orientation to the topic is coorientation (Kim, 1986). Chaffee and McLeod 
(1968) developed what they termed a coorientation measurement model with 
three key measurements; a^areement , as the degree to which one person's 
evaluations resemble the other's; understanding or accuracy ^ as the degree of 
similarity between the content of A's orientation toward X (not just a summary 
value) and B's corresponding orientational content; and conoruencV p an 
intrapersonal measure of the degree that Person A thinks B's opinion resembles 
his/her own. 

Of these three, understanding/accuracy is thought to be the most 
important because it better represents the effects of communication. For 
example, agreement on the focal point (X) must take place before persuasion 
can occur (Kim, 1986). Understanding/accuracy , agreement > and congruency are 
not functionally independent. A change in one of these variables will affect 
change in another. Although communication may often produce some increase in 
agreement it will not produce total agreement because each person arrives at 
his/her beliefs through his/her own personal experiences. Communication can 
produce marked increases in accuracy between two persons because the more two 
parties coorient by communicating their private values to one another, the 
more accurate their perceptions of one another's values should become (Chaffee 
& McLeod, 1968). Understanding can improve at a greater rate than agreement 
because, after communication, two parties may understand each other's views 
without necessarily agreeing on them. The term most often associated with 
this is "agreeing to disagree" (Kim, 1986). 

According to Kim (1986), six basic types of coorientation states are 
possible; consensus, dissensus, ignorance, pseudo-consensus, semi-consensus. 
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and semi-dissensus. We may agree with each other on something, but each of us 
may think that we disagree with each other, a state called oluraligtic 
Igngrance or false uniqueness . In the Chaff ee-McLeod model, it is 
characterized byt high idea~understanding; low idea~congruencies ; low idea— 
accuracies; and high meta idea-understanding. 

According to Glynn, Ostman and McDonald (1995), pluralistic ignorance 
occurs when the minority position on issues is incorrectly perceived to be the 
majority position and vice versa. A range of factors, such as fear of 
embarrassment, social desirability, and social inhibition may affect the 
amount of discrepancy between one's own opinion and one's expressed opinion. 
They note that pluralistic ignorance is a product, not a process, occurring 
when there is an issue with divisiveness and the patterns of people's 
perceptions of the distribution of opinion are analyzed and result when 
individuals either overestimate or underestimate the proportion of others who 
think, feel or act as they themselves do. 

In contrast, false consensus, also a product and not a prbcfess, occurs 
when individuals inaccurately perceive exaggerated agreement of others with 
themselves where agreement does not exist. We may disagree with each other, 
but each of us may think that we agree with each other. This pseudo-consensus 
system is akin to the concept of false consensus . In the Chaff ee-McLeod model 
it is characterized by: low content understanding; high content-congruencies; 
low content-accuracies; and low meta-content-understanding. There is no way 
to determine beforehand "when pluralistic ignorance will occur or when false 
consensus will occur" (Glynn, Ostman & McDonald, 1995, p. 263). 

A related phenomenon, third-person effect s occurs when individuals think 
that the media will have a greater impact on the opinions of others than on 
themselves (Davison, 1983). The third person may be seen as the "other" 
person, who is affected by mass mediated messages, or the original person, 
who, while not affected by the primary media message, may perceive the 
probability of the media's effect on others and may react to the impact that 
he or she perceives the message will have on others. 
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Research Questions 



The present study set out to address these questions: 

RQ #1: Do educators in public relations accurately perceive how their 
peer educators in the field view professional standards? 

RQ #2: Do educators in public relations accurately perceive how 
practitioners in the field view professional standards? 

RQ #2: How much consensus, if any, exists regarding professional 
standards among educators and practitioners in the field? 

Method 

There are precedents for using variations of coorientation measures in 
public relations research (see, for example, Aronoff, 1975; Broom, 1977; 
Grunig, 1978; Kopenhaver, Martinson & Ryan, 1984). In the interest of 
parsimony, the present study is limited to the coorientation measure of 
accuracy of educators* estimations of their peers* and educators* projections 
of practitioners* perceptions of standards of prof essionalism.^^^_This study 
involves analysis of data collected in a national survey of public relations 
educators in November 1995. 

In^trunient . Forty-five questions were designed to enable coorientational 
analysis of practitioners* perceptions of professionalism, of their peers* 
perceptions and of educators* projections of practitioners* perceptions of 
professionalism. Respondents were instructed to answer each item three times 
as follows: 

For all C[uestions in thi^ section, please circle a number from 
1 to 5 where 1 is **strongly disagree'* and 5 is "strongly 
agree." Remember there is no right or wrong answer. Your 
first thought is what we want. You will answer each cpjestion 
three times. The first time is your personal opinion. The 
second, or "b" item, asks how you think the majority of other 
educators in public relations would answer the same items. 

The third, or 

**c" item, asks how you think the majority of practitioners 
in public relations would answer the same item. 

Each of the subsecjuent 135 opinion statements was drawn from (questions 
used in previous studies of professional standards 

(Cameron, Sallot St Weaver-Lariscy, 1996; Weaver-Lariscy , Sallot & Cameron, 
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1996; Sallot, Cameron & Weaver-Lariscy, 1997a). For example, the following 
pair of scaled questions elaborates upon the general concept of "public 
relations role” in organizations. 

35a. A public relations practitioner should advocate the client's 
perspective , no matter what It Is 

strongly strongly 

dxsagree 12345 agree 

35b. A majority of practitioners in our field would: 

strongly strongly 

disagree 12345 agree 

All items were pre-tested with a sample of 22 faculty and graduate 
students to verify their categorical representation. Inter-coder reliability 
on item classification was 98-100% across all 45 statements. Another part of 
the survey elicited personal demographics and professional descriptive 
information. 

The Sample. The sample consisted of all 291 names in the 1995 membership 
directory of the Educators Section of the Public Relations Society of America. 
Questionnaires were mailed with a cover letter requesting participation and 
were accompanied by a postage-paid return envelope. The initial mailing 
yielded 91 usable responses for a 31.3% return rate. A followup 
mailing made to non-respondents in January 1996 achieved an additional 36 
responses, or 12.4%. Total usable responses received from 127 educators 
yielded an overall effective response rate of 43.6%. 

Results 

Description of Respondents 

Of the 127 educators participating in the survey, 64% (N = 81) were male 
and 36% (N = 46) were female. About a third (N = 42) were aged 30-48, another 
approximate third (N = 44) were aged 49-57, with the oldest group (N = 35) 
aged 58-77. Nearly 92% (N = 116) of the respondents were Caucasian; 4% (N = 

5) were Hispanic; 1.6% (N = 2) were African-American; .8% (N = 1) Asian, and 
2.4 (N = 3) "other,” respectively; there were no Native American respondents. 

About 53% (N = 67) of the educators reported having acquired doctoral 
degrees and 40% (N = 51) had achieved master's degrees. six percent (N = 8) 
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possessed bachelor degrees, while .8% (N = 1) reported "some high school." 

More than a third of respondents (N = 44) majored as undergraduates in 
journalism, 16% (N = 20) in speech communication, 8% {N = 10) in political 
science, 7% (N = 9) in English, while only 3% (N = 4) each majored in public 
relations, mass communication and business, with others spread among a variety 
of fields. Almost 19% (N = 24) indicated graduate work in speech 
communication, 18% (N = 23) in public relations, 16.5% (N = 21) each in 
journalism 

and mass communication, 9% (N = 12) in business, and the balance across other 
fields. 

Nearly 30% (N = 38) of educators reported enrollments of less than 10,000 
at their institutions, 29% (N = 37) enrollments of 10,000 to 20,000, 26% (N = 
33) 20,000 to 30,000, and 13% (N = 17) more than 30,000. Thirty— five percent 
(N = 44) were located in the Midwest, 31% (N = 40) in the Southeast, 17% (N = 
22) in the Southwest, 12% (N = 15) in the Northeast, and 4% (N = 5) in the 
Northwest. Seventy-eight percent (N = 99) reported being' affiliated with 
publicly-funded institutions and 20% (N = 25) were privately-funded. Forty- 
four percent (N = 56) of the institutions were ACEJMC-accredited, 56% (N = 71) 
were not accredited. 

Half of Educators Have More Than IQ years* PR Experience, 

Are PRSA-Accredited 

Thirty percent (N = 38) of the educators reported practicing public 
relations for 5-10 years; 24% (N = 30) 11-20 years; 25% (N = 32) 21-45 years; 
and 12% (N = 16) less than four years. During their public relations careers, 
55% (N = 70) reported having worked in a government setting at one time or 
another, 40% (N = 51) in corporate, 27% (N = 34) in agencies, and 16% (N = 21) 
in other” settings. About half (N = 63) said they had held managerial posts, 
while 21% (N = 26) described their functions as "technical," 8% (N = 10) as 
"executive," 6% (N = 8) as a combination of "technical-managerial," 4% (N = 5) 
as 

"other," and 1.6% (N = 2) as "all.” Fifty-seven percent (N = 72) of the 
educators reported being APR-accredited by PRSA. Forty-three percent (N = 55) 
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were not accredited. 

Self-Perceptions vs. Cross-Perceptions of Standards 

Standards of a profession ultimately aggregate from individual opinions 
and practices. But the morale of a profession as well as the momentum toward 
Q^Gater professionalism are greatly affected by perceived professionalism of 
our peers. 

The means for the self-report items in this study represent the aggregates of 
respondents* individual opinions and, therefore, the means for the self-report 
items offer a contemporary measure of professional standards. When we compare 
a projection value with a corresponding self-report value from this same 
sample, we obtain a useful contrast between data about the current standard 
(self-report rtems) and data about the standard held by others (projection 
items) . 

Of the 45 items tested, educators under-estimated the strength of their 
educator peers* opinions that standards exist on 17 or 38% of the items (see 
Table 1). On these items, practitioners assigned themselves significantly 
superior ratings than they assigned to their peers. Standards included role, 
process, importance of research, organizational status, accountability and 
appropriate educational training for the field. 

[Table 1 about here] 

On 8 (18%) of the items, educators over-estimated strength of their 
peers* opinions (see Table 2), assigning themselves significantly weaker 
opinions on topics such as support for planning and evaluation research, 
importance of advocacy to the profession, and efficacy of ethics codes. 

[ Table 2 about here ] 

Table 3 summarizes the 20 (44%) items for which educators accurately 
estimated their peers* opinions and, coincidentally, for which there was 
consensus among educators regarding whether a professional standard exists. 
Standards are thought to exist for strategic planning, continuing education, 
use of research for excellence, access to top management, existence of codes 
of ethics, importance of public service, and writing skills. Educators agree 
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no standards exist regarding equal pay on the basis of sex or race, 
professional advancement of women, and licensing. 

[Table 3 about here] 

In general, educators tended to think they hold higher standards than 
practitioners: educators under-estimated the strength of practitioners* 
opinions that standards exist on 23, just over half, of the items (see Table 
4). All of the educators* assessments for themselves were above the mean for 
these items. 

[Table 4 about here] 

Educators assigned themselves weaker opinions on standards compared with 
practitioners on 12 (27%) items (see Table 5), with assessments for their own 
opinions below the mean for 10 items. 

[Table 5 about here] 

Educators thought they agreed with practitioners on only 10 (22%) of the 
items (see Table 6). 

[Table 6 about here] 

Post Hoc Analysis 

Weaver-Lariscy, Sallot & Cameron (1996) found that while it is clear that 
standards are emerging for some issues and practices and not for others, when 
it comes to justice and equity for all, female and male practitioners 
disagree. Male practitioners ’*see** more justice and equity existing in the 
system than women are experiencing; female practitioners therefore do not 
perceive a "just and equitable" standard in the field because, for them, it 
does not exist. 

In the present study, it is interesting that respondents as a whole 
accurately predicted neutral responses for peers (3.2) that a predominance of 
women in the field leads to lower salaries for everyone, and negative 
responses for peers (2.3) that "there are no restrictions on the professional 
advancement of women." Likewise, educators accurately predicted peers* 
negative responses (1.9) that "Women and men in the field of PR are being paid 
equally. ** 
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To investigate whether any differences exist between male and female 
educators, post hoc analyses consisting of oneway analyses of variance of each 
of the 45 items measuring cross-perceptions of self, peers and practitioners 
were conducted. Based on the previous study, it is not surprising that 
significant differences were found between women and men on the self-opinion 
estimates for two of the three gender equity items (see Table 7), For the 
item "Women and men in the field of PR are being paid equally" female 
educators rated themselves and practitioners as significantly less likely than 
men to agree, 



But there was no significant difference between men and women on estimates of 
educator peers’ opinions for the item. For the item "There are no 
restrictions on the professional advancement of women," female educators rated 
themselves significantly less likely than males to agree. Again there were no 
significant differences between men and women on estimates of educator peers* 
opinions, and no difference projected for practitioners’ opinions on this 
item, - 



There were additional differences between male and female educators’ 

responses. Women were less likely than men to see themselves and their peers 

as believing intuition is important in public relations. Personally, women 

were less likely than men to see racial equity in the field, and projected the 

same opinions for practitioners, and less likely to believe practitioners 

think professional organizations enforce ethics codes, Male educators 

personally held stronger opinions than did female educators regarding the 

importance of helping organizations respond to constituents. 

Comparing Educators * and Practitioners * Ratings 
of Professional Standards 

To compare educators* evaluations of professional standards with public 
relations practitioners* assessments, the data from the present study of 
educators was combined with the data from the national survey of 
practitioners^ conducted by Cameron, Sallot, and Weaver-Lariscy (1996),^ 
Comparing means of assessments of their own beliefs about standards. 



( Table 7 about here ) 



ERIC 
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educators and practitioners disagreed on 2B, or 62%, of the items (see Table 
8). Practitioners were more optimistic than educators about standards for 
access to top management, believed intuition is important to the practice, 
think a business degree is appropriate training for public relations while 
educators are more neutral. Educators were significantly less optimistic than 
practitioners about standards regarding enforcement of ethics codes, 
professional advancement of women, formal instruction for practitioners in 
management skills, equal pay for practitioners of different races, 
organization perceptions of management versus technician roles in the field, 
and advocacy for clients regardless of circumstances. 

(Table 8 about here) 

Comparing means of projections about other practitioners* beliefs about 
standards, educators and practitioners agreed on 29, or 64%, of the items (see 
Table 9). Practitioners* projections were lower for the peers than were 
educators* estimations of practitioners* standards for importance of writing 
skills, accountability, and management perceptions of technician- - a^s. 
management roles. Practitioners were more optimistic than 

educators in projections about practitioners* support of continuing education, 
access to top management, their own roles as managers, and cost-effectiveness 
of research in campaigns. 

(Table 9 about here) 

Comparing means of assessments of educators* projections of perception of 
practitioners in the field with practitioners * own beliefs about professional 
standards reveal that educators* estimations about practitioners* own opinions 
were wrong on 20 (44%) of the items (see Table 10). In general, educators 
under-estimated practitioners professionalism a bit less than half the time. 

(Table 10 about here) 

Discussion 

Results of this study suggest that there is little consensus about 
professional standards in public relations among educators and practitioners, 
resulting in considerable pluralistic ignorance, under-estimations or over- 
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estimations of others* opinions (Glynn, Ostman & McDonald, 1995). On a more 
positive note, educators overall are somewhat more optimistic about standards 
in the field and are slightly better estimators of their peers* opinions on 
the subject, than are practitioners when estimating beliefs of their 
professional peers . 

Still, overall, this study's findings suggest that both educators and 
practitioners hold their peers in comparatively poor esteem. In general, 
educators view their peers, and educators and practitioners together view 
other practitioners predominantly as somewhat unprofessional and unenlightened 
in comparison to their own personal self-images. 

While the over— estimations and under— estimations of colleagues * opinions 
may indeed signal occurrences of pluralistic ignorance, these results may also 
in some ways be related to Davison's (1983) third-person effect in which 
others are seen to respond differently and with less sophistication to the 
same message. This may play out in scenarios in which the individual 
practitioner perceives that when the Public Relations Society of- America says 
its code is sound and enforced, others believe this; or when management 
directs the practitioner to go forth and advocate for the organization, no 
matter what, this directive has a greater effect on others than on the self. 

It is important to note that these assessments rely on value judgements 
based on the premise that the items have valences, from lesser to greater 
professionalism. In making these assessments, the authors are making 
assumptions, for example, that blind advocacy is unprofessional, that it is 
better to have formal instruction in management, and that grounding public 
relations programs in research is a sound approach. 

Findings from the present study converge with some of the findings from 
earlier studies (Cameron, Sallot & Weaver-Lariscy , 1996; Sallot, Cameron & 
Weaver-Lariscy, 1997a, 1997b) . Licensing, location of public relations on the 
organizational chart and inclusion of public relations in the dominant 
coalition (technician versus manager) were viewed in the earlier studies as 
most lacking in a performance standard of professionalism, and were ranked 
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below the mean again in the present study. 

One area — advocacy in public relations — is getting mixed responses. 
Although relatively positive response was given for the view of public 
relations as advocacy in two earlier studies (Cameron, Sallot & Weaver- 
Lariscy, 1996; Sallot, Cameron & Weaver-Lariscy , 1997b), in another prior 
study (Sallot, Cameron Sc Weaver-Lariscy, 1997a) and in the present work, 
educators and practitioners clearly disparage "blind advocacy" and see their 
respective peers more likely to accept advocacy as such than they do 
personally. 

Previously, practitioners tended to view ethical guidelines and writing/ 
editing skills as enjoying well established performance standards. In the 
present study, ethics and writing/editing items are rated by educators well 
above the mean of 3.0 (with the exception of the item stating that codes of 
ethics are enforced by professional organizations). But the really good news 
here is that educators also strongly endorse standards for social 
responsibility, strategic planning, and accountability grounded-d:n research, 
and educators clearly assign higher status and recognize organizational value 
to public relations than do practitioners. This may be a result of educators 
communicating more closely with their peers, from reading the same academic 
literature, and from teaching similar values. 

However, regarding standards of gender equity, the educators don't 
perform much better than do practitioners when responses are separated and 
analyzed by sex. Female educators are more likely than men to see 
inequalities in the field based on sex, and they ascribe stronger opinions 
about those inequities to themselves than to their peers; perhaps again the 
explanation is that women have experienced these inequities when they worked 
in the field while male educators did not share that direct experience. 

Interestingly, this study calls into question the widely accepted 
stereotype that women are more intuitive, and see themselves as such, than 
men. Here, women were less likely than men to see themselves and their peers 
as believing intuition is important in public relations. Another study 
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(Wilkes-Mitrook & Cameron, 1993) examined characteristics of males and female 
public relations majors and non-majors and found that male public relations 
majors may be atypically less assertive and less career-oriented than non- 
major males, with just the opposite occurring among female majors and non- 
majors. Perhaps there is a converging of psychological sex types among 
students of public 

relations. In that case, then, "in the real world" women wouldn't be expected 
to be any more or less intuitive than men. 

Methodological Implications 

There are a number of methodological concerns with coorientation 
measurement. A major problem xs the Ixmxted ability of people to assess what 
the "other opinion" is when it is the aggregate and not just a single person 
(McLeod, Becker, & Elliott, 1972). When asked what "others" in the aggregate 
think, the individual must treat the entity as though it has cognitions and is 
real. If asked what the average member of the aggregate believes, which may 
be the best way to make the aggregate seem real, which statisticr to use must 
then be decided — the mean, the median or the mode. And this raises a 
question: will the person participating in the survey understand whichever 
statistic is selected and requested? 

Grunig and Stamm (1972) suggest asking the respondent how any 
subcollectivities she/he recognizes and to predict the cognitions of each 
subgroup. They argue that ability to recognize subcollectivities indicates 
the ability to achieve a coorientational state. But, obviously, the gathering 
of such complex data in most instances is prohibitive. 

A strong theoretical base exists to suggest that projections of 
estimations of others* perceptions are useful determinants to gauge whether 
states are consensual or conflicting (Laing, 1967; Laing, Phillipson & Lee, 
1966). Despite methodological concerns, coorientation measures (Chaffe & 
McLeod, 1968) have been found to be effective in signalling conditions of 
pluralistic ignorance or false consensus (Kim, 1986; Glynn, Ostman & McDonald, 
1995) and there is precedence for applying coorientation measures in public 
relations research. Therefore, in this study, applying coorientation 
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accuracy measures to each of the 45 items as a means of assessing degrees of 
consensus is well-grounded in theory and practice. The 45 items used in this 
battery were developed along with a battery of 24 items derived from 60 
interviews representing 200 hours of interviewing; pre-tests revealed valid 
item classification for the 45 items relative to professional standards in 
public relations. 

Practical Implications 

The findings of this study suggest pluralistic ignorance with a third- 
person effect that public relations educators tend tp erroneously believe that 
they themselves hold higher professional standards than do their educator 
peers and particularly than do-practitioners in the field. Such beliefs tend 
to assault and batter professional morale of both educators and professionals 
while assailing public relations' self-image and reputation. Given the 
influence that educators have on the future of the field, it is imperative 
that educators work to elevate the profession by promulgating professional 
standards among their students and the practitioners in the fieTd* with whom 
they have contact. 

Fortunately, the findings from this study also represent a ray of light: 
in general, public relations educators, like practitioners in the field, are 
in actuality more professional and hold higher professional standards than 
they give their peers credit for. Like practitioners, public relations 
educators need to recognize that they, and those in the field, are better than 
they think they are. 

Future research in professional standards should investigate further 
what roles practitioners believe that public relations education and educators 
are playing in perceptions of professional standards. Future research might 
also examine the public's perception of professional standards in the field. 

Summary 

There is very little consensus regarding professional standards among 
educators and/or practitioners in public relations, although educators more 
accurately perceive how their peers view professional standards than do 
practitioners in the field. This dissensus regarding professional standards 
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may at least in part account for the field's poor self-image, particularly in 
regard to educators* and practitioners* assessments of other practitioners as 
tending to be naive, unenlightened and unprofessional* Public relations 
educators and practitioners both are apparently their own worst critics* 

The coorientation literature suggests that communication can produce 
marked increases in accuracy and understanding (Chaffee & McLeod, 1968; Kim, 
1986)* Greater dialogue regarding the importance of professional standards in 
public relations should be encouraged among both educators and practitioners 
as such, discussion is likely to lead to greater consi^nsus as well as enhanced 
confidence and reputation for the practitioners of today and tomorrow* 
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Notes 



!• It is important to note that a potential limitation of this study involves 
ecological validity. While we analyzed and report means for the entire sample 
for related items, we do not have paired analysis for all items. 

2. A potential limitation of these comparisons is that data from the survey 
of practitioners was collected approximately two years before data was 
collected for the present study of educators. Therefore, history poses a 
threat to internal validity of the comparisons (Campbell a Stanley, 1963). 
Also, practitioners surveyed were not asked to evaluate standards held by 
educators. 

3. In the Cameron, Sallot, Weaver-Lariscy (1996), Weaver-Lariscy , Sallot, 
Cameron (1996) and Sallot, Cameron, Weaver-Lariscy (1997a) studies, 598 names 
from the 1993 PRSA national membership directory were randomly mailed the 
survey, yielding a 42% response rate. Of the 251 practitioners participating 
in the survey, 55% (N = 138) were female and 43.4% (N = 109) were male. About 
a third (N = 81) were aged 41-50, almost another third (N = 76) were aged 31- 
40, with 1 % (N = 41) aged 20-30, nearly 13% (N = 32) aged 51-60 and 8% (N = 
19) aged 60-plus. Nearly 95% (N = 237) of the respondents were Caucasian; 

1.6% (N = 4) were Hispanic; .8% (N = 2) were African-American, Native-American 
and "other,” respectively; and one respondent was Asian-American. 

Nearly equal numbers of practitioners reported working in corporate 
settings (N = 76), in government-nonprofit settings (N = 72) and in agency 
settings (N = 69). More than half (N = 131) said they held managerial posts, 
while 19% (N = 47) described their functions as "executive,” 12% (N = 30) as 
"technical," 10% (N = 24) as a combination of "technical-managerial," 4% (N = 
10) as ''other," 2% (n = 5) as "all." Sixty-two percent (N = 155) of the 
practitioners reported having acquired bachelor's degrees , and 32% (N = 79) had 
achieved master's degrees. Nearly 4% (N = 9) possessed doctoral" degrees, 
while fewer than 3% (N = 7) reported "some college." Almost a third of 
respondents (N = 78) majored in journalism, 13% (N = 33) in English, and 12% 

(N = 30) in speech communication, while only 6% (N = 14) majored in public 
relations. Forty-six percent indicated graduate work in a variety of fields 
including speech communication, business, management, journalism, public 
relations, and English. 

Almost one-third (N = 80) reported practicing public relations for 4-10 
years; 20% (N = 40) 11-15 years; 16% (N = 40) 16-20 years; 12% (N = 30) 21-25 
years; 11% (N = 28) more than 25 years; 8% (N = 20) three years or less; and 
two practitioners were retired. More than one-third (N = 89) of the 
practitioners reported being APR-accredited by PRSA. Sixty-five percent (N = 
162) were not accredited. 
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Table 1 



Mean Estimates of Educators' Opinions for Self Ranked Higher Than 


Educator-Peers' 


' Onininns 




Professional standard Mean for Mean for 

Own Opinion Peers* Opinion 


t-value 


A PR practitioner should help an organization respond to its 
constituents (e.g., stakeholders, employees,- publics) 


4.9 


4.7 


2.51* 


A public relations practitioner has a responsibility to serve 
as a liaison between an organization and its publics 


4.8 


4.7 


3.35* 


An effective PR department/unit sets measurable objectives 


4.7 


4.5 


3.05* 


A practitioner should analyze a situation and its possible 
solutions when making a decision 


4.7 ^ 


4.6 


3.06* 


A practitioner's activities are instrumental to the success of 
his/her organization 


4.5 


4.3 


3.6*** 


Goal setting and development of strategies to meet those goals 
is important in everyday public relations practices 


4.7 


4.5 


2.55* 


An effective PR department/unit establishes methods to 
measure the success or failure of its objectives 


4.7 


4.5 


3.49** 


Issue tracking helps to identify future problems that 
may affect the organization 


4.6 


4.4 


3.67*** 


A practitioner is personally accountable for his/her productivity 


4.2 


3.9,- -- 


3.94*** 


Scanning research helps to identify important issues 
within the community 


4.1 


4.0 


2.22* 


Management perceives the public relations role as more of a 
technician than manager 


3.7 


3.4 


3.98*** 


A liberal arts degree is appropriate training for public relations 


3.5 


3.4 


2.05* 


I have direct access to the top management of my organization 


3.4 


2,8 


5.21*** 


It should be left up to the individual to seek training that 
updates him/her about new technology in the field 


3.2 


3.0 


2.89* 


Intuition is a major part of decision making in PR 


3.0 


2.6 


4.43*** 


A marketing degree is appropriate training for public relations 


2.6 


2.1 


3.91*** 


A business degree is appropriate training for public relations 


2.5 


2.2 


2.43* 



N = 127, df = 126. 

* paired t-test significant at p < .05 

** paired t-test significant at p < .001 

*** paired t-test significant at p < .0001 

Note: Respondents were instructed: For all questions in this section, please circle a number from 1 to 5 

where 1 is strongly disagree, and 5 is strongly agree. Remember there is no right or wrong answer. Your 
first thought is what we want! You will answer each question three times. The first time is your personal 
opinion. The second, or "b" item, asks how you think the majority of other educators in public relations 
would answer the same items. The third, or “c» item, asks how you think the majority of practitioners in 
public relations would answer the same items. 
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Table 2 



Mgan Estimates of Educators* Opinions for S elf Ranked Lower Than gducator-Peers» Onininnf; 



Professional standard 


Mean for 
Own Opinion 


Mean for 
Peers' Opinion 


t-value 


Social scientific research is an accurate evaluation of 
the effectiveness of a public relations campaign 


3,5 


3,8 


-3,25** 


The university from which you graduate affects the quality 
of the professional work you do 


3,5 


3,7 


-2,33* 


Public relations planning is supported by most organizations 


3,0 


3,1 


-2,93* 


Evaluation research is supported by most organizations 


2,6 


2,9 


-4,22*** 


Ethics committees of the professional organizations properly 
enforce the ethics codes 


2,4 


2,6 


-3,07* 


Most practitioners have had formal instruction in management 
skills and techniques 


2,0 


2,3 


-4,55*** 


A public relations practitioner should advocate the client's 
perspective, no matter what it is 


1,8 


1,9 


-2,38* 


My role in my organization is more of a technician than manager 


1,8 


2,0 


-2,85* 


N = 127, df = 126, 









* paired t-test significant at p < ,05 

** paired t-test significant at p < ,001 

*** paired t-test significant at p < ,0001 

Note: Respondents were instructed: For all questions in this section, please circle a number from 1 to 5 

where 1 is strongly disagree, and 5 is strongly agree. Remember there is no right or wrong answer. Your 
first thought is what we wanti You will answer each question three times. The first time is your personal 
opinion. The second, or “b" item, asks how you think the majority of other educators in public relations 
would answer the same items. The third, or "c‘* item, asks how you think the majority of practitioners in 
public relations would answer the same items. 
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Table 3 



Ho Significant Diff erences Between Mean Estimates of Educators* Opinions for Self and Fducator-Peprs 



Professional standard 


Mean for 
Own Opinion 


Mean for 
Peers* Opinion 


t-value 


A public relations department/unit should strategically set 
goals and objectives prior to implementing a campaign 


4.8 


4.7 


1.72 


A practitioner should continue his/her education in public 
relations through academic training and/or professional 
skills and techniques 


4.6 


4.4 


1.72 


Research skills are essential for the PR practitioner 


4.6 


4.5 


1.06 


Without reservation, a practitioner should have direct 
contact with the company president or CEO 


4.4 


4.4 


-.40 


Social scientific research is necessary for excellence in PR 


4.1 


4.1 


.45 


The professional organizations' (PRSA, lABC, etc.) codes of 
ethics are appropriate 


4.1 


4.1 


.92 


A practitioner's function is not Just a Job but also as a 
public service to the community 


4.0 


3.9 


.09 


A public relations practitioner has a strong influence over 
constituency satisfaction 


4.0 


3.9 


1.32 


Writing skills are the most important aspect of PR training 


3.8 


3.9 


-1.77 


Social scientific research is cost-effective in PR campaigns 


3.6 


3.8 "** * 


-1.71 


Professional ethics codes lead to more socially responsible 
actions by practitioners 


3.5 


3.7 


-1.51 


An effective public relations department/uni t utilizes a 
Total Quality Management (TQM) process (or something similar) 


3.3 


3.4 


-.69 


A predominance of women in public relations leads to lower 
salaries for everyone 


3.1 


3.2 


-.26 


In some instances a practitioner's organization has found it 
necessary to deceive its publics 


3.0 


2.9 


.54 


Public relations in most organizations is part of the 
decision-making team 


2.8 


2.8 


-.96 


Public relations should be a licensed profession 


2.4 


2.6 


-1.53 


There are no restrictions on the professional advancement of women 2.3 


2.3 


.32 


A public relations department/unit is too busy putting out 
fires to develop a long-term strategic plan 


2.3 


2.3 


-.11 


Women and men in the field of PR are being paid equally 


1.9 


1.8 


.93 


Regardless of race, everyone is being paid the same in the 
field of public relations 


1.9 


2.0 


-1.08 



N = 127, df = 126. 

* paired t-test significant at p < .05 

** paired t-test significant at p < .001 

*** paired t-test significant at p < .0001 

Note: Respondents were instructed: For all questions in this section, please circle a number from 1 to 5 

where 1 is strongly disagree, and 5 is strongly agree. Remember there is no right or wrong answer. Your 
first thought is what we want! You will answer each question three times. The first time is your personal 
opinion. The second, or "b" item, asks how you think the majority of other educators in public relations 
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would answer the same items. The third, or "c" item, asks how you think the majority of practitioners in 
public relations would answer the same items. 
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Table 4 



Mean Estimates of E ducators* Opinions for Self Ranked Higher Than Professionals* Opinionf? 



Professional standard 


Mean for 
Own Opinion 


Mean for 
Peers' Opinion 


t-value 


A PR practitioner should help an organization respond to its 
constituents (e.g., stakeholders, employees, publics) 


4.9 


4.6 


4.90*** 


A public relations department/unit should strategically set 
goals and objectives prior to implementing a campaign 


4.8 


4.3 


6.89*** 


A public relations practitioner has a responsibility to serve 
as a liaison between an organization and its publics 


4.8 


4.4 


6.19*** 


A practitioner should analyze a situation and its possible 
solutions when making a decision 


4.7 


4.4 


4.94*** 


An effective PR department/unit sets measurable objectives 


4.7 


4.0 


8.12*** 


Goal setting and development of strategies to meet those goals 
is important in everyday public relations practices 


4.7 


4.0 


9.47*** 


An effective PR department/unit establishes methods to 
measure the success or failure of its objectives 


4.7 


3.9 


10.26*** 


Research skills are essential for the PR practitioner 


4.6 


3.4 


13.12*** 


A practitioner should continue his/her education in public 
relations through academic training and/or professional 
skills and techniques 


4.6 


3.9 


8.32*** 


Issue tracking helps to identify future problems that 
may affect the organization 


4.6 


4.1 


7.90*** 


A practitioner's activities are instrumental to the success of 
his/her organization 


4.5 


4.3 


2.48* 


Without reservation, a practitioner should have direct 
contact with the company president or CEO 


4.4 


4.2 


2.72* 


A practitioner is personally accountable for his/her productivity 4.2 


4.0 


2.19* 


The professional organizations* (PRSA, lABC, etc.) codes of 
ethics are appropriate 


4.1 


3.7 


4.25*** 


Social scientific research is necessary for excellence in PR 


4.1 


2.7 


13.37*** 


^Scanning research helps to identify important issues 
within the community 


4.1 


3.6 


6.22*** 


A public relations practitioner has a strong influence over 
constituency satisfaction 


4.0 


3.8 


2.59* 


A practitioner's function is not just a job but also as a 
public service to the community 


4.0 


3.3 


6.61*** 


Management perceives the public relations role as more of a 
technician than manager 


3.7 


3.5 


3.31** 


Social scientific research is cost-effective in PR campaigns 


3.6 


2.6 


9.99*** 


The university from which you graduate affects the quality 
of the professional work you do 


3.5 


3.1 


3.07* 


Social scientific research is an accurate evaluation of 
the effectiveness of a public relations campaign 


3.5 


2.9 


6^52*** 


I have direct access to the top management of my organization 


3.4 


2.8 


4,7Q*** 
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Table 4 (cont*d). 

H = 127. df = 126. 

* paired t-test significant at p < .05 

** paired t-test significant at p < .001 
paired t-test significant at p < .0001 

Note: Respondents were instructed: For all questions in this section, please circle a number from 1 to 5 

where 1 is strongly disagree, and 5 is strongly agree. Remember there is no right or wrong answer. Your 
first thought is what we want! You will answer each question three times. The first time is your personal 
opinion. The second, or "b" item, asks how you think the majority of other educators in public relations 
would answer the same items. The third, or ”c" item, asks how you think the majority of practitioners in 
public relations would answer the same items. 
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Table 5 



Professional standard l^lean for 

Own Opinion 


Mean for 
Peers* Opinion 


t-value 


Writing skills are the most important aspect of PR training 


3.8 


4.3 


-4.68*** 


Intuition is a major part of decision making in PR 


3.0 


3.5 


-5.13*** 


A marketing degree is appropriate training for public relations 


2.6 


3.4 


-7.95*** 


A business degree is appropriate training for public relations 


2.5 


3.1 


-6.52*** 


Ethics committees of the professional organizations properly 
enforce the ethics codes 


2.4 


2.8 


-4.27*** 


A public relations department/uni t is too busy putting out 
fires to develop a long-term strategic plan 


2.3 


3.1 


-8.66*** 


There are no restrictions on the professional advancement of women 


2.3 


2.7 


-3.54** 


Most practitioners have had formal instruction in management 
skills and techniques 


2.0 


2.5 


-6.35*** 


Regardless of race, everyone is being paid the same in the 
field of public relations 


1.9 


2.3 


-5.67** 


Women and men in the field of PR are being paid equally 


1.9 


2.3 


-4.46*** 


My role in my organization is more of a technician than manager 


1.8 


2.3 


-4.84*** 


A public relations practitioner should advocate the client’s 
perspective, no matter what it is 


1.8 


2.8 


-10.54*** 



N = 127. df = 126. 

* paired t-test significant at p < .05 

** paired t-test significant at p < .001 

*** paired t-test significant at p < .0001 

Note: Respondents were instructed: For all questions in this section, please circle a number from 1 to 5 

where 1 is strongly disagree, and 5 is strongly agree. Remember there is no right or wrong answer. Your 
first thought is what we want! You will answer each question three times. The first time is your personal 
opinion. The second, or "b" item, asks how you think the majority of other educators in public relations 
would answer the same items. The third, or “c» item, asks how you think the majority of practitioners in 
public relations would answer the same items. 
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Table 6 



Nq Si.qnificqn t Differences Between Mean Estimates of Educators' Opinions for Self and Profess; iona I 



Professional standard 


Mean for 
Own Opinion 


vnu r 1 VI 1 vnaia 

Mean for t- 

Peers' Opinion 


value 


A liberal arts degree is appropriate training for public relations 3.5 


3.3 


2.41 


Professional ethics codes lead to more socially responsible 
actions by practitioners 


3.5 


3.4 


1.41 


An effective public relations department/unit utilizes a 
Total Quality Management (TQM) process (or something similar) 


3.3 


3.3 


.58 


It should be left up to the individual to seek training that 
updates him/her about new technology in the field 


3.2 


3.3 


-1.08 


A predominance of women in public relations leads to lower 
salaries for everyone 


3.1 


3.2 


-.75 


Public relations planning is supported by most organizations 


3.0 


3.0 


-.33 


In some instances a practitioner's organization has found it 
necessary to deceive its publics 


3.0 


3.1 


-1.21 


Public relations in most organizations is part of the 
decision-making team 


2.8 


2.9 


-1.91 


Evaluation research is supported by most organizations 


2.6 


2.8 


-1.53 


Public relations should be a licensed profession 


2.4 


2.2 


1.33 



N = 127. df = 126. 

* paired t-test significant at p < .05 

** paired t-test significant at p < .001 

paired t-test significant at p < .0001 

Note: Respondents were instructed: For all questions in this section, please circle a number from 1 to 5 

where 1 is strongly disagree, and 5 is strongly agree. Remember there is no right or wrong answer. Your 
first thought is what we want! You will answer each question three times. The first time is your personal 
opinion. The second, or *'b" item, asks how you think the majority of other educators in public relations 
would answer the same items. The third, or "c" item, asks how you think the majority of practitioners in 
public relations would answer the same items. 
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Table 7 



Means of Educator s* Opinions for Self and Educators* Estimates for Peers and Practi tioners 
Significantly Different bv Sex 



Professional standard 


Mean for 


Mean for 


Mean for 




Own Opinions^ 


Peers' Opinions 


Practitioners' 




Men Women 


Men Women 


Opinions 








Men Women 



intuition IS a major part of 3.3 

decision making in public relations 



Women and men in the field of 2.1 

PR are being paid equally 



There are no restrictions on 2.6 

The professional advancement 
of women 



Regardless of race, everyone is 2.0 

being paid the same in the 
field of public relations 



A PR practitioner should help 4.9 

an organization respond to its 
constituents (e.g., stakeholders, 
employees, publics) 



Ethics committees of the professional 2.4 
associations properly enforce the 
ethics codes 



2.5 12 

2.8 2.3 4.9* 

3.6 3.3 2.3 

1.6 3 4 ** 

1.9 1.8 [s 

2.4 2.0 6.2* 

1.9 9.8** 

2.3 2.3 .1 

2.7 2.6 .1 



1.6 7 . 2 ** 
2.0 1.8 3.0 
2.4 2.0 4.6* 



4.8 5.5* 

4.8 4.6 2.9 

4.6 4.4 1.6 



2.3 3 

2.7 2.4 2.‘s 

2.9 2.6 3.8* 



N = 127, df = 1, 125 

Men N = 81, Female N = 46 



* Oneway ANOVA significant at p < .05 

** Oneway ANOVA significant at p < .001 

*** Oneway ANOVA significant at p < .0001 



Note: Respondents were instructed: For all questions in this section, please circle a number from 1 to 5 

where 1 is strongly disagree, and 5 is strongly agree. Remember there is no right or wrong answer. Your 
first thought is what we wanti You will answer each question three times. The first time is your personal 
opinion. The second, or "b" item, asks how you think the majority of other educators in public relations 
would answer the same items. The third, or "c" item, asks how you think the majority of practitioners in 
public relations would answer the same items. 
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Table 8 



CQPipqri SQns <?f Means_of Educators* and Practitioners* Own Opinions About standards 



Professional standard 


Mean for 
Educators 


Mean for 
Practitioners 


t-value 


A PR practitioner should help an organization respond to its 
constituents (e.g., stakeholders, employees, publics) 


4.9 


4.6 


-5.99*** 


A public relations department/unit should strategically set 
goals and objectives prior to implementing a campaign 


4.8 


4.5 


-4.48*** 


A public relations practitioner has a responsibility to serve 
as a liaison between an organization and its publics 


4.8 


4.5 


-6.18*** 


Goal setting and development of strategies to meet those goals 
is important in everyday public relations practices 


4.7 


4.4 


-4.94*** 


A practitioner should analyze a situation and its possible 
solutions when making a decision 


4.7 


4.5 


-3.43** 


An effective PR department/unit sets measurable objectives 


4.7 


4.4 


-4.92*** 


An effective PR department/unit establishes methods to 
measure the success or failure of its objectives 


4.7 


4.3 


-5.89*** 


Research skills are essential for the PR practitioner 


4.6 


4.1 


-6.85*** 


A practitioner should continue his/her education in public 
relations through academic training and/or professional 
skills and techniques 


4.6 


4.3.., 


-3.15* 


Issue tracking helps to identify future problems that 
may affect the organization 


4.6 


4.2 


-6.80*** 


A practitioner *s activities are instrumental to the success of 
his/her organization 


4.5 


4.3 


-3.10* 


Without reservation, a practitioner should have direct 
contact with the company president or CEO 


4.4 


4.5 


1.54 


A practitioner is personally accountable for his/her productivity 


4.2 


4.2 


-.22 


The professional organizations* (PRSA, lABC, etc.) codes of 
ethics are appropriate 


4.1 


4.2 


1.36 


Social scientific research is necessary for excellence in PR 


4.1 


3.5 


-6.00*** 


Scanning research helps to identify important issues 
within the comrrajnity 


4.1 


3.6 


-4.64*** 


A public relations practitioner has a strong influence over 
constituency satisfaction 


4.0 


3.8 


-2.10* 


A practitioner's function is not just a job but also as a 
public service to the community 


4.0 


3.5 


-3.54*** 


Writing skills are the most important aspect of PR training 


3.8 


3.7 


-.61 


Management perceives the public relations role as more of a 
technician than manager 


3.7 


3.2 


-4.92*** 


Social scientific research is cost-effective in PR campaigns 


3.6 


3.1 


-3.93*** 


The university from which you graduate affects the quality 
of the professional work you do 


3.5 


3.1 


-3.08* 


Social scientific research is an accurate evaluation of 
the effectiveness of a public relations campaign 


3.5 


3.0 


-4.40*** 
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Table 8 (cont'd.) 



Professional standard 


Mean for 
Educators 


Mean for 
Practitioners 


t-value 


A liberal arts degree is appropriate training for public relations 3.5 


3.5 


00 

• 


Professional ethics codes lead to more socially responsible 
actions by practitioners 


3.5 


3.5 


.02 


An effective public relations department/unit utilizes a 
Total Quality Management (TQM) process (or something similar) 


3.3 


3.3 


-.04 


I have direct access to the top management of my organization 


3.4 


4.4 


5.74*** 


It should be left up to the individual to seek training that 
updates him/her about new technology in the field 


3.2 


3.3 


.45 


A predominance of women in public relations leads to lower 
salaries for everyone 


3.1 


3.0 


-1.17 


Public relations planning is supported by most organizations 


3.0 


2.9 


-.89 


In some instances a practitioner's organization has found it 
necessary to deceive its publics 


3.0 


2.9 


-.54 


Intuition is a major part of decision making in PR 


3.0 


3.4 


3.25** 


Public relations in most organizations is part of the 
decision-making team 


2.8 




-.36 


Evaluation research is supported by most organizations 


2.6 


2.6 


-.08 


A marketing degree is appropriate training for public relations 


2.6 


3.1 


4.30*** 


A business degree is appropriate training for public relations 


2.5 


2.8 


2.23* 


Ethics committees of the professional organizations properly 
enforce the ethics codes 


2.4 


2.8 


3.63*** 


Public relations should be a licensed profession 


2.4 


2.5 


.77 


A public relations department /unit is too busy putting out 
fires to develop a long-term strategic plan 


2.3 


2.3 


.68 


There are no restrictions on the professional advancement of women 2.3 


2.7 


2.82* 


Most practitioners have had formal instruction in management 
skills and techniques 


2.0 


2.2 


2.50* 


Regardless of race, everyone is being paid the same in the 
field of public relations 


1.9 


2.1 


2.14* 


Women and men in the field of PR are being paid equally 


1.9 


1.9 


.30 


My role in my organization is more of a technician than manager 


1.8 


2.2 


3.05* 


A public relations practitioner should advocate the client's 
perspective, no matter what it is 


1.8 


2.2 


3.33** 
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Table 8 (cont*d.) 

N = 251 practitioners, 127 educators. 

* t- test. significant at p < .05 
** t-test significant at p < .001 
*** ftest significant at p < .0001 

Note: Educator respondents were instructed: For all questions in this section, please circle a number from 

1 to 5 where 1 is strongly disagree, and 5 is strongly agree. Remenfiber there is no right or wrong answer. 

Your first thought is what we want! You will answer each question three times. The first time is your 

personal opinion. The second, or "b" item, asks how you think the majority of other educators in public 
relations would answer the same items. The third, or "c" item, asks how you think the majority of 
practitioners in public relations would answer the same items. 

Practitioner respondents were instructed: For all questions in this section, please circle a number from 1 
to 5 where 1 is strongly disagree, and 5 is strongly agree. Remember there is no right or wrong answer. 

Your first thought is what we want! You will answer each question two times. The first time is your 

personal opinion. The second, or "b“ item, asks how you think the majori,ty of practitioners in your field 
would answer the same items. The data was transformed before analysis so that *'b" responses from 
practitioners corresponded to "c" responses from educators. 

Instructions to the educator respondents and to the practitioner respondents for responses sunmarized in 
Tables 8, 9 and 10 were identical. 
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Table 9 



Comparisons of Mean s of Educators' and Practitioners* Estimates About Standards for Other Practitioners 

Professional standard Mean for Mean for t-value 

Educators Practitioners 



A PR practitioner should help an organization respond to its 
constituents (e.g., stakeholders, employees, publics) 


4.5 


4.4 


-1.68 


A public relations practitioner has a responsibility to serve 
as a liaison between an organization and its publics 


4.4 


4.2 


-1.69 


A practitioner should analyze a situation and its possible 
solutions when making a decision 


4.4 


4.2 


-2.26* 


Writing skills are the most important aspect of PR training 


4.3 


3.7 


-5.71*** 


A public relations department/unit should strategically set 
goals and objectives prior to implementing a campaign 


4.3 


4.3 


-.06 


A practitioner's activities are instrumental to the success of 
his/her organization 


4.3 


4.1 


-1.75 


Without reservation, a practitioner should have direct 
contact with the company president or CEO 


4.2 


4.4 


1.77 


Issue tracking helps to identify future problems that 
may affect the organization 


4.1 


4.0 


-1.15 


Goal setting and development of strategies to meet those goals 
is important in everyday public relations practices 


4.0 


4.1*... 


1.16 


An effective PR department/unit sets measurable objectives 


4.0 


4.0 


-.52 


A practitioner is personally accountable for his/her productivity 


4.0 


3.8 


-1.95* 


An effective PR department/unit establishes methods to 
measure the success or failure of its objectives 


3.9 


4.0 


1.08 


A practitioner should continue his/her education in public 
relations through academic training and/or professional 
skills and techniques 


3.9 


4.1 


1.85* 


A public relations practitioner has a strong influence over 
constituency satisfaction 


3.8 


3.7 


-.53 


The professional organizations* (PRSA, lABC, etc.) codes of 
ethics are appropriate 


3.7 


4.1 


3.95 


Scanning research helps to identify important issues 
within the community 


3.6 


3.5 


-1.34 


Intuition is a major part of decision making in PR 


3.5 


3.3 


-2.05* 


Management perceives the public relations role as more of a 
technician than manager 


3.5 


3.2 


-2.30*** 


Research skills are essential for the PR practitioner 


3.4 


3.7 


3.03* 


Professional ethics codes lead to more socially responsible 
actions by practitioners 


3.4 


3.6 


2.27* 


A practi tioner *s function is not just a job but also as a 
public service to the community 


3.3 


3.4 


.79 


A liberal arts degree is appropriate training for public relations 


3.3 


3.2 


• 

c^ 

00 
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